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HATTIE * 


Carol Livingstone ’ 62 


Hattie comes to see us and clean up. She's nice, and she's a colored 
lady. Momma says she’s glad to be colored, so for me not to worry about 
it. And she says quit asking Hattie is she sorry she's not my color and 
to please don’t ask Hattie any more does she smell anything funny. Hattie 
smells like vetatable soup and like something that burns your nose. 'Monia. 
There’s a song called that too. 

Sometimes when Hattie goes out in the yard she wears a handker- 
chief on her head, if she only works half-a-day. Then she says whooec 
the sun is high. That’s when you put a handkerchief on your head. If 
it’s low down you don’t have to worry about a thing. 

I walk a piece with Hattie when she goes to the bus. She says walk 
a piece. She says iron a few pieces too. I walk with her down to the 
crack by Jenny’s house where Jenny always falls down. Always get a 
bandaid on her knee, that Jenny. Then I have to come back. Hattie says 
I can't go to the bus. Does she think I’m scared to ride the bus? I tried 
to tell her that I go over to Newton Avenue away across town every morn- 
ing to Miss Johnson's kindergarten. Hattie just laughed. She doesn't 
think I do, but I do too. All by myself, too. It’s scary because if you 
get a little bus with only one door, it stops at the Square and you have 
to get off and take a pink slip and stand there and ask some nice lady 
what every bus sign says till you get on the right one. Momma says don’t 
ask any man unless he is very nice-looking or do I know him. Then in 
the lunch-time Miss Johnson helps me to get across the street and I come 
back. And I’m not afraid to cross Lambert when I get home. I used to 
be scared. One day Momma wasn’t there to help me across from the 
other side and I started crying. A man got off the bus. Where do you 
live, he said. He walked almost up the hill with me. A cricket jumped 
on my leg. He said, it’s just a cricket. I told Momma. She said, oh, 
my lands. 

Now I come by myself. You have to take an apple to Miss Johnson's 
to eat at fruit time. The first day I ever went we didn’t know that and I 
had to eat one of Mrs. Johnson's graham crackers. Everybody watched. 
My work box has a lot of things in it that aren’t done with. Miss Johnson 
says, no more young lady until you finish these. But I can come back 
by myself. 

And Hattie doesn't believe it. She laughs. That's why Momma 
doesn’t let her come back any more. I said, Momma is it because she 
laughs when I tell her I can ride the bus and all by myself too and don’t 
think I can't? Momma looked out the window and said yes. I said if 


*This is one of five stories written as an honors project by Carol Livingstone, 
May, 1962. The manuscript copy of these stories is in E. Lee Trinkle Library. 
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maybe Hattie could have one more chance like Miss Johnson gave me the 
time I colored on a block with a blue crayon and tried to run away with- 
out my wraps. Momma looked out the window. Now we have Glorious 
Mae Jones. She drinks the vanilla and said I wouldn't tell Momma if I 
knew what's good for me. 


I 

As Skymount City Bus 304 screeched around the corner to the foot- 
worn bus stop where she was waiting, Hattie involuntarily stepped back 
two paces to avoid being mud-splattered. Sighing grimly, she shifted 
her black oilcloth bag to her arm and fumbled quickly in one knotted 
corner of her handkedchief for a nickel and a penny. By the time the bus 
had stopped and the doors had folded open, she was ready; and stuffing 
her handkerchief back into her blouse front, she pulled herself up into the 
vehicle. Her heart was fluttering again, the way it always did in the 
morning. 

The bus driver receivsd the six cents from her brown hand without 
a flicker of recognition, although he saw her at least three mornings a 
week, always dressed in the same cotton stockings, black square-heeled 
shoes, brown gabardine skirt, matted peach sweater, and shapeless brown 
hat. Once when she had forgotten her fare she had asked him to trust 
her until the next day, and when he had refused she had told him that 
she had been riding that same bus for four years. 

“Caint prove it by me,” he had replied. 

“You means you don' remember me?” 

“Hah!” he had said. “They all look alike to me.” 

To this Hattie had answered not a word, but had gotten off at the 
next stop. She always had her fare in her hand when the bus stopped 
now, in order to let the bus driver know that she wasn't going to ask 
him again. 

Moving toward the rear of the bus as it jerked into motion, Hattie 
again felt her heart flutter. This time the flutter was accompanied by 
a dizzy feeling, and the jerk of the gears’ changing threw her against 
a seat. She steadied herself with her umbrella and took a deep breath. 
“Laws!” she gasped. 

“You!” the driver called. “All the way to the rear there!” 

She straightened up without looking back, and by holding on at 
the back of each seat on the way to the end of the bus, she at last threw 
her small flabby frame on the long rear seat. Gasping and touching 
each of her movable belongings — hat, umbrella, bag, handkerchief — to 
be sure she had lost nothing, she looked around at the nearly empty 
seats in front of her. An old white man sat picking his nose and wiping 
his fingers under the green upholstered seat. The other white men and 
a lady sat in animated conversation, pointing out the windows at houses 
along the way and shaking their heads. The scene before her eyes danced 
under three large magenta spots. Her heart fluttered again, and Hattie 
began to hum “When I Survey The Wondrous Cross,” which always 
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seemed to help: 

Hm-hm-hm HM, hm-hm HM, hm-hm HM, 

Hm-hm-hm HM, hm-hm HM, hm-hm . . . HMMM 

(hm-hm) 

The scenery of Hattie’s neighborhood rolled slowly by, and she 
looked at its pictures with the unseeing eye of long habit. Houses once 
painted, but now grey or brown or beige according to the natural char- 
acter of their weatherbeaten wood, a few blue-white with whitewash 
the color of skim milk — all these leaned to one side or the other as if 
in conversation with their neighbors. Many were decorated with re- 
mainders of ancient stylishness, such as gingerbread-webbed columns or 
spires of wood, even turrets with weathervanes. The paint had long 
since gone from these specialties, but they maintained a certain dignity, 
even when the front porches tilted crazily to one side or toward the side- 
walk, or when the sides of the house were plastered with tattered flying 
circus posters or nostrum advertisements. Mrs. Reba Dicer, Hattie 
saw, had a brand new Dr. Pepper sign on her front porch, and she was 
the only neighbor in sight this morning, show-offily sweeping around 
the bright metal plate as if it could not be moved. Mrs. Reba smiled fatly 
at the rear of the bus as it rolled by, craning her neck to see if anyone 
was looking at her prize. But Hattie shrank back onto the seat. She 
wanted no truck with that gossipy nigger. 

“Dr. Pepper sign,” she said. “Yo’d think it waz solid gole. Huh!” 

She pitched slightly forward as the bus snorted to a stop by Fat 
Poppa’s Barber Shop and Pool Room. The doors sqeeked open and 
sure enough, there was Winona mincing up the steps. She handed the 
driver her fare without even looking at what she was doing, so intent 
was she on showing the passengers her wide, jazzy smile. 

Hattie did not approve of Winona one bit. They both worked 
on the same street over near Otterbridge, and she had to walk up the 
hill with that no-good girl every time she went to work. It made her 
sick. Winona had lacquered, straightened hair that she always wore a 
big rhinestone comb in, just like a Spanish woman. This morning she 
had on a tight, shiny black skirt, plastic high heels, and a brilliant orange 
blouse. Not only did Hattie not like the way Winona acted and dressed, 
but she also strongly disliked the way her man Henry looked at her. 

“Woooo-eeee!” Winona squealed as she sashayed toward the back 
seat. Hattie gathered her bundles about her and looked blank. 

“Woooo-eeee! WOO!” Winona plopped down beside Hattie and 
elbowed her chummily. “Hi yo\ honey?” 

“Jes’ prevailin’, ” Hattie replied, warming in spite of herself to the 
younger woman’s friendliness. 

“I is wore out enough to go right back to sleep this minute 
Winona declared, not looking the least bit tired. “Child, I is Frazzled .” 

“Is,” Hattie replied, waiting. 

“Sho’ is/’ Winona said, genially enough. “Say, how come you 
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don’ like to cut de jessie once in a while? I was ovah the Silver Candle- 
stick las’ night an like to dance my shoes off. Man! Dat was a good 

time . . . Uh how come you don’ nevah come roun’ wid dat sweet 

boy Henry o’ yose?” 

Hattie reflected. She did not know where Henry had been last 
night. Did Winona mean why didn’t she and Henry come sometime, 
or did she mean why didn’t Hattie come with Henry since Henry had 
been there? She decided to play it safe. “Henry ain’t no boy,” she said 
slowly. “He gettin’ right old and stiff.” 

Winona gave her a strange look. Woo! Heeei-heei Meeee! 

She clutched the sleeves of her orange blouse and rocked back and forth. 

“HOOO! Heee Heeeiii! ...” and she trailed off into convulsions 

of helpless laughter. 

Hattie looked out the window. So without a doubt Henry had 
been over to the Silver Candlestick last night, without even telling her 
where he was going. Not only that, but he must have really been act- 
ing feisty if Winona thought it was so funny to say he was getting old. 
Henry always had been a restless man, and they’d been living together 
for three years now. What she had thought of a comfortable settling 
into a pattern must really have been the beginning of Henry’s starting 
to look around again. Well. 

The bus was chugging up Hatfield Avenue toward the Square now, 
and the first crowd of morning traffic caused it to slow down to a crawl 
by Billy Hale’s Revival Center. Billy Hale’s evangelists would stop you 
on the street. If you were heading toward the Square they’d tell you to 
be sure and not go into that hall of sin (meaning the Royal picture show) . 
At any event they always asked you if you knew the healing power of 
His grace and if you’d turned your back on Him. On Saturday nights 
when the Royal did a lot of business, they put on their uniforms and 
sang hymns about three yards from the entrance. Sometimes the mana- 
ger, a squat Jewish man in a blue serge suit that was padded a lot at the 
shoulders, would come out and glare at them, but he seemed afraid to tell 
them to move on. Anyway, it didn’t make any difference to the crowd 
that flocked to the Royal. Most of them just laughed and went on in. 

One time, Hattie and Henry had been on their way to have a beer 
in the Jump Rabbit Bar for Colored on the other side of the Square and 
as they walked by Billy Hale’s, Billy Hale himself had been lounging in 
the doorway. Hattie hadn’t liked his looks at all: she knew quality white 
when she saw it, and Billy Hale was definitely not quality white. He wore 
faded blue pants and a loud blue and yellow plaid shirt; these he had on 
every time she had seen him. His thin brown hair was falling out so 
that his forehead ended in two bald semicircles just like Mickey Mouse’s. 
He had a saggy face that he always skinned back tight when he was about 
to talk to somebody on the street, and the worst thing of all was that 
he had shifty little blue eyes. When he talked about the Savior coming 
again, those jumpy little eyes made you think that he had already found 
out that this was the day the Savior was due, but that he wasn’t sure 
which way He would come from. Even not counting the fact that he 
smelled bad, there was just something nasty-looking about him. On 
this particular night when Hattie and Henry had been passing by, he had 
stepped out on the sidewalk in front of them. 
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“Now, jest a minute brother’n sister/’ he had said quietly. “Which 
way be you all goin'?” 

Henry had mumbled that they were headed for the Jump Rabbit, 
and they tried to edge past him. But he had been too quick. “Say!” he 
had suddenly shouted, prodding Henry in the chest with one grimy finger. 
“Say, now ain’t yew folks tarred of havin’ the rich whites atell in ’ ye 
whut t’do? Ain’t ye tarred? Ain’t ye weary an’ sore of it? Don’t yer 
horts rise up in discontint? Lemme tell ye, lemme tell ye, lemme tell ye, 
Billy Hale’s alookin’ few all yew nig — few all yew darker frien’s we kin 
round up. I like plain folks , dontchew? An’ that’s whut the Lord loves 
too. Billy Hale is gonna help yew people out, yes, we’re agonna finish 
whut Lincoln started. We’re agonna round up all yew people, lead ye 

into the hort of the city, right thur in the Squar gonna set up a 

GR-E-E-T platform, hold meetin’s round the clock. Gonna demand 
fur once and all yer rights as children of the Lord. Caintcha say amen 
an’ all yew have to do is sign this, pay here ” 

Hattie had stood looking at him, not really hearing his voice, which 
anyway had jumbled into a run of hillbilly that nobody on earth could 
have understood. She hadn’t had to know what he was saying, though, 
to know that she wanted to get away. She had seen in his face that look 
that aroused her bone-fear, the hilLold fear of trouble, of being dragged 
into court and of being left with nothing to show for what you had sac- 
rificed. It had been she who had dragged the slow-witted, gaping Henry 
out into the street and across to the other block. Henry was just the kind 
of man to get into a fix, and most especially when he was out of work 
and feeling sorry for himself. What in the world would he do with- 
out her? 

This thought brought Hattie sharply back to the still snickering girl 
beside her, smelling strongly of Black Violin perfume and patting that 
stickstraight hair of hers. What would Henry do with a no-sense drazzle- 
tail like that? Well, he was supposed to come up and cut the Macklinsons’ 
grass today, and she’d see if she couldn’t find a good time to put some sense 
into that wooly fool head of his. 

They were nearing Ottcrbridge now, and the scenery seemed to get 
hillier and steeper with each block. Hattie dreaded that climb. She had 
to go almost to the top of Larkin Road, but Winona, who had energy 
enough for ten people, only had to go halfway up. Everytime she made 
that climb, Hattie’s heart would do funny for about half an hour. Well, 
she was lucky to have work. She reached up and rang the bell, touching 
all her belongings again to make sure she hadn’t forgotten anything. 

“Mm-M?!” said Winona as the bus clattered to a stop and they got 
off. “I sho’ ain* lookin’ forward to cleanin’ up dis day. Dat lady won’ts 
me to git dat li’l gal of hers ready to go out wid her dis afternoon, in dat 
means ah got to hurry up and’ get th'ough all my work in de mornin'. 
Den . . . /' she pointed accusingly at Hattie as they dodged the traffic 
across the street to Larkin Road. “DEN ah gotta spen’ de rest of de 
afternoon tryin’ to manicure dat chile’s fingranails. Jes’ like puttin horse- 
shoes on a wile colt.” 

“Is,” Hattie replied. 
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“Sho is,” laughed Winona. Hattie sniffed. Winona didn't know 
what trouble was, with ladies' children. She just locked little Jenny 
out of the house in the morning when she got to work and went about her 
business, since the little one's mother wasn't there. Hattie had to put 
up with that Baby Sister all day long when she worked for the Mack- 
linsons; sometimes she even had to take her places. Baby Sister wasn't 
a bad little girl but she sure could talk you deaf. 

Larkin Road began like a regular flat street, and went on that way 
for about a block. But then all of a sudden you rounded the bend, and 
there in front of you was the steepest hill a body ever saw. And just as 
you faced that awful climb, there was old Mr. Willis on his porch whistl- 
ing at you. Almost every day she went he was there, and it just made 
Hattie's blood run cold as a lizard. She looked sideways over at the 
Willises' porch as they went by, and sure enough, there he was. She set 
herself, waiting. 

"Hee-hee! Hello, girls!” 

Winona looked at Hattie. “Hoe,” she said. 

“Hush,” Hattie said. Winona always wanted to wave at him or 
something. That was the last thing shed ever do. That old man might 
look weak and sick, but he had a lot of devilment left in him, she could 
tell that. She had been raised never to look a white man square in the 
face, told it would get you in trouble for sure. Now what were you 
supposed to think when one of them sat and whistled at you when you 
went by? Now if a colored man was to whistle at a white lady — well. 
No use thinking about it. 

“Uh,” Winona said when they were farther out of earshot. “They 
may be snow on de roof, but they sho' is fire in de furnace.” 

“Hush,” said Hattie. She climbed in silence, thinking of Henry. 

“Say, you ain' gone be mad at me, is you now?” said Winona a 
little strangely. 

“What you mean?” asked Hattie, knowing. 

“I mean you ain' got no cause to razer me on accounta — ” 

Hattie drew herself up as well as she could on the steep sidewalk. “I 
don't carry no razer,” she replied with dignity. 

“Well, you ain't got no cause,” finished Winona lamely. “Wooo- 
eee! Here my place. Take it easy today!” and she was gone. Hattie 
climbed on. In about half a minute, she heard little Jenny in the side 
yard, wailing. 

Manona! Let me in!” 

The hill seemed to grow steeper as she went on. In the driveway 
of the house below the Macklinson's, she could see that peculiar boy 
backing out that driver-training car with the two steering wheels. His 
teacher sat beside him looking disgusted. That boy had been taking 
driver lessons since last February, and he still backed out of the driveway 
like he was driving on eggs. Hattie had a good idea that he was just too 
much of a momma’s boy to learn. Boy, He looked at least thirty years 
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old. Well. 


Hattie trudged around to the back steps of the Macklinsons’ square 
white house and plodded up to the back door, holding the rickety wooden 
bannister. She breathed a sigh of relief as she opened the door and started 
for the furnace room. 

“BOO HADDIE!” 

Hattie’s brain whirled; her usually nervous heart went into a stac- 
cato of fright. The dark kitchen was filled with dancing magenta spots, 
and she leaned weakly against the door frame. Gradually she began to 
see things again, the first being the long tow-colored curls of Baby Sister 
as she stuck her head out of the furnace room. She sprang into the kit- 
chen, shouting. 

“BOO HADDIE! BOO HADDIEr 

“Law,” said Hattie weakly. 

“Scared ja huh, Haddie? Huh, Haddie?” 

“Sho’ did. Sho’ did.” Hattie stumbled into the furnace room, 
where she quickly took her old blue work dress and pair of Henry’s cut- 
down house slippers from the oilcloth bag. She undressed with trembling 
hands, putting her clothes on the cold furnace in a neat pile. When she 
was buttoned up in the blue dress, she came and sat down in the kitchen 
to change her shoes. Baby Sister was eating a yeast cake from the re- 
frigerator. The lid from the sugar jar in the pantry was on her head. 

“I’m eatin’ a yeast cake, Haddie.” 

“Little mouse been in the refrigerator,” said Hattie, automatically 
using a playful tone of voice. Her heart felt like one whirring beat. 

“I’ve got the sugar jar lid on my head, Haddie.” 

“Little mouse been in the refirgerator,” replied Hattie. 

"Pantry 

“Pantry. Oh, hellome.” Mrs. Macklinson was in the doorway. 

“Hello, Hattie. Quit botherin’ Hattie, Baby Sistah.” 

“She don’ bothah me none,” Hattie lied. “Little Baby Sistah 
gettin’ mighty nigh high as I am.” 

“She suah is growin’ fast,” Mrs. Macklinson said. “Ah — Hattie, 
do you have anything special to do this afternoon?” 

“Well, nome.” 

Baby Sister tugged at Hattie’s skirt. “I stuck a pin in the laundry- 
man.” 


“I wouldn’t be tellin’ everybody,” said her mother. “I guess you’ah 
too ugly to go to the Park this afternoon.” 

“Yay! No, I’m good! I’m good! YA-AAAY! Baby sister jumped 
upon Hattie’s knees. 
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Hattie’s heart quit whirring and felt like a heavy fist. Of all the 
things she didn’t like to do, taking Baby Sister to the amusement park 
was one of the worst jobs. That child just went crazy: rode the merry- 
go-round five or six times without stopping, made Hattie go up with 
her in these awful rickety old cages on the ferris wheel, always wanting 
to get flung around or jounced up and down on something. And Mrs. 
Macklinson would tell Hattie not to let her have any junk to eat and 
as soon as they got there she’d start whining for that cotton candy. 

“Oh, wants to go to da ’Moosement Pahkk” Hattie smiled weakly. 

“Yah! We’re goiri . Haddie!” screamed Baby Sister. 

“An I ’d like for you to stop in Reed’s downtown and pick up 
my suit skirt that they’re alterin’,” Mrs. Macklinson added. The phone 
rang, and as she went to answer it, she continued, “And be suah and don’t 
let Baby Sistuh have any ol’ junk to eat!” 

Baby Sister leaned against Hattie’s shoulder and whispered, “I can 
just have a little sump’m for a snack, Haddie.” 

Mrs. Macklinson reappeared. “It’s for you, Hattie,” she said, look- 
ing over Hattie’s head at the kitchen curtains. “It’s Henry.” 

As Hattie wound around the dining-room table to the phone in 
the corner, she heard Baby Sister ask, “Is Henry Mister Haddie, Momma?” 

“Nao,” replied Mrs. Macklinson, as if she smelled something. 

“He lives at Haddie’s house,” insisted the child. 

“He just boards there,” her mother answered. 

“Hey, Hattie,” said Henry weakly on the phone. “I’se afraid I cain’ 
make it up dere today to cut de grass.” 

“Whuffo caintcha,” Hattie asked. 

“Ah doan’ feel so good.” 

“Ah-hah.” 

“Reckon ah’se woah out.” 

“Ah.” 


“Reckon ah done a little too much gallivantin’ round.” 
“Ah-hah.” 

“Sho’ am tahd.” 

“Reckon you is,” said Hattie flatly. 

“Does?” 

“Ah-hah.” 

“Whushoo mean by dat.” 

“Say ah reckon you is.” 
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“Oh. Well, tell ’em ah say 
ah’ll do it directly.” 

“Okay.” 

“Time you cornin’ home?” 
“Don’t know yet.” 

“Oh, well. Ah’ll see ya.” 
“Ah-hah.” Hattie hung up 
slowly. 

“Can’t Henry come to cut the 
grass?” asked Mrs. Macklinson 
anxiously. 

“Nome, Miz Mackason, he 
havin' one of his spells wid his 
back. Say he'll get to it directly 
this week.” 


The morning passed quickly, 
being just a repetition of things 
Hattie had done dozens of times. 
She scrubbed clothes on the metal 
washboard in the kitchen's laun- 
dry tub, hung them on the line, 
ironed clothes left from her last 
day s work with the small heavy 
iron, while Baby Sister read to 
her aloud — countless stories 
about fairy princesses with long 
noses and secret wishes and strange 
curses and peculiar troubles. She 
swept the upstairs and laid all the 
hair pins on Mrs. Macklinson's 
dressing table in the tray where 
they belonged, only to have Baby 
Sister, who was helping her, take 
them out and arrange them in a 
neat row across the table top. 
At least once a week Mrs. Mack- 
linson would tell Hattie that she 
did not want her hairpins in a 
row, and Hattie would say all 
right, and Baby Sister would put 
them in a row, and Hattie would 
take the blame. 

As always, Hattie answered the 
two questions that Baby Sister 
asked her. The first was, “Do 
you smell something, Haddie? 
Something funny?” Baby Sister 
always asked her this, and it never 
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failed to make her feel a little strange. She had heard that colored people 
smelled funny to white people, and she didn't want to talk about it. So 
she answered the same thing every time. 

“No, I has a cold." 

The other question was a little upsetting, too. Hattie had a fruit 
jar that she kept in the pantry to drink water from while she was ironing. 
As long as she could remember, she always drunk out of that fruit jar 
instead of a glass. It didn’t seem unusual to her, but Baby Sister kept 
asking about it. 

“Does water taste better out of a fruit jar, Haddie?" she would ask 
her. Or else she would ask a really confusing question about it: “Do you 
have to drink out of a fruit jar, Haddie? Won't Momma let you use a 
glass?" Hattie had never talked to Mrs. Macklinson about using a fruit 
jar to drink out of; there was not any reason to talk about it. She just 
d d it. When you worked at somebody’s house you drank out of a fruit 
jar, and she didn’t know why. 


Baby Sister was almost too excited about going to the Park to get 
down the hill. She kept stumbling over uneven blocks of cement in the 
sidewalk and stopping to tell people where they were going. She wanted 
to go in and tell little Jenny, but Hattie wouldn’t. She didn’t want to 
c- e Winona. 

The child held Hattie’s hand and chattered on and on about the fun 
they were going to have at the park. It was funny to see that Baby Sister 
thought Hattie was just as excited about going as she was herself. When 
the bus came, Hattie had to stop and think as she got on. Would it be 
all right for her to sit in the front of the bus with Baby Sister, or would 
it be all right for her to take Baby Sister to the back of the bus? She 
didn’t want to leave the little girl in the front of the bus and go to the 
back herself, so she ended up doing what she always did. She took the 
child to the back with her. 

Baby Sister sat on the edge of the seat, pushing on the one in front 
cf her. “I’m helpin’ the bus, Haddie, so we’ll hurry an’ get there." 

“We got to go downtown first," said Hattie, counting the money 
which Mrs. Macklinson had given her and which she had tied in a sep- 
arate corner of her handkerchief to keep separate from her own money. 

"Ha-adDIE!" wailed the little girl. 

“Won’t take a minute," Hattie soothed. “Jes’ gonna run in an’ 
pick up yo’ momma’s skirt." She gathered her umbrella and bag away 
from Baby Sister, who was poking them in disgust. 

“What’d you bring your bruller for anyhow?" 

"Nevah know but what it might rain." 

“Oh, no! Oh, HadDIE, it can’t rain! Not today." 

“Nevah know," said Hattie firmly, not wanting to get the child 
started asking questions about any more of her unexplainable habits. 
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The store was crowded with people on their lunch hours, and Baby 
Sister, about to pop from impatience, turned out to be more difficult 
to manage than Hattie had expected. The little marshmellow hand would 
slip out of hers without warning, and the child would dart behind counters, 
bumping into people and dragging things off table tops to show to Hattie. 
As soon as she had picked up the skirt, Hattie realized that she had lost 
sight of her completely, and turning to go down the stairs to the first 
floor again, she saw the cornsilk head of her charge as it rounded the 
bend at the bottom landing. 

“Baby Sistrah!” she called, worried. “Come backeah!” She knew 
that she could lose her in all that crowd, and she plunged hastily down 
the steps, her bag banging against her side, her loose umbrella catching 
at people's clothes as she went by. 

“Baby Sistrah!” Hattie called at the bottom of the steps, peering 
anxiously through the milling people in search of the white head. “Wheah 
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is you?” Her heart began to pound. The purple spots danced across 
the teeming shoppers. What if she had lost her? So many things could 
happen to a little girl — somebody snatch you right up — get run over — 

“BOO HADDIE!” 

“Doan’ you — do — that no moV’ Hattie took the child’s arm 
as firmly as she could, and, half-fainting, made her way toward the door. 

“Scaredja huh, Haddie?” 

“Sho’ did, honey,” Hattie replied automatically, watching the spots 
go away slowly. 

The air was bright and clean outside. She felt better at once, and 
they started slowly down the street to the bus stop. A hand fell on her 
shoulder like a rock. 

“Just a minute, sister.” A tall, scrubbed white man in a gray suit 
was glaring down at her. He pointed to her umbrella. Hattie looked. 
A pair of bright pink panties from the lingerie counter nestled among the 
loose spokes. 

“We know every trick you people got,” he said. 


Hattie leaned against the dirty white sink, her face in her hands. 
Her hands felt cool to her face, and she explored with her tongue the 
place where she had two teeth pulled last month. Would they give her 
anything hard to chew, she wondered. She felt very confused, and could 
remember a good many things happening at once, mostly Baby Sister 
crying as if her heart were broken. She had no idea how to begin to 
think about what had happened, so she just sat and wondered about the 
missing teeth. 

“Hattie.” She looked up. It was Henry. He looked in a hurry. 

“Ah-hah,” she answered. He looked so uncomfortable that she felt 
as if she were looking through the rusty black bars at him, and as if he 
were on the inside rather than she. 

“Ah done called her.” 

“Ah. Whut all did she say?” 

“Well — ” he shifted feet two or three times. “Well, she done say 
she doan’ mine tellin’ em you ain’ nevah took nothin’ from her house, 
but — ah — she already done that on the phone.” 

“Baby Sistrah know ah ain’ done it,” Hattie said, thinking aloud. 

“Yeah, well. ’At’s true, mo’n likely. But she say she ain’ gone 
let Baby Sistrah testify o’ nothin’.” 

“Ah,” 

“Say she don’t want none o’ her fambly dragged inta cou’t.” 

“Yeh.” Hattie nodded. She could certainly understand that. 
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Scotty’s 

Pastry Shop 


Compliments of 


806 William Street 


Phone ES 3-6117 


W. T, Grant Company 

925 Caroline Street 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 


Toiver 

Service Station 

AUTO ACCESSORY STORE 

1300 Jefferson Davis Blvd. 
Phone ES 3-8661 

Pick Up & Delivery Service 


Colonial Office 
Supply 9 Inc . 

OFFICE AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
GAMES-GIFTS-CARDS-PENS 

307 William Street 
Phone ESsex 3-6922 
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Shelton & T ruslow 

DRY CLEANERS 



PEPSI COLA BOTTLING COMPANY 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 


1006 Caroline St. 
Phone ES 3-9293 


Compliments of 



fKADt.MARK 


Bottling 

Co. 


It’s not just the Permanent 
Proper Hair Shaping 
Must Come First 

Marjorie's 
Beauty Shoppe 


Fredericksburg, Virginia In Ferry Farms 

At Randolph & Ferry Rds. 
ES 3-1043 


ESsex 3-6684 




T ivi-Lite Motel 

A A A 


on U. S. Route 1 — Alternate 
Friendliness and Cleanliness 
Range Supreme 

Individually Controlled Room Heat and Air Conditioning 
Adjoining Howard Johnson's Restaurant 
Larry Barnes, Mgr. 


Rebel Bowl 

FINEST IN DUCK PIN BOWLING 
Corner of Jackson & Charlotte 
ES 3-6300 



314 B William Street 
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On The By-Pass 

AAA 


Fredericksburg, Virginia 

Superior 


YOUR HOME OF BETTER VAUES 

Leggett’s Dept. Store WOOLW ORTH’S 

1008-1010 Caroline St. 1001 CAROLINE ST. 

Phone ES 3-7980 

FREDERICKSBURG. VA. 

Fredericksburg, Virginia 
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VISITING 

WASHINGTON? 


STAY 


A I 

THE £3 



STATLER HILTON 

AT LOW STUDENT RATES 


Enjoy beautifully appointed accommodations 
with radio and tv . . . smart restaurants . . . 
nightly dancing in the completely air-condi- 
tioned Statler Hilton. Student rates: $8, sin- 
gle— $7 per person (2 to a room)— $6 per per- 
son (3 to a room). ADVANCE RESERVATIONS 
REQUIRED. For reservations, write the student- 
relations representative at 


The STATLER HILTON 


16th STREET AT K. N.W. 
WASHINGTON. D. C. 


Richardson 
Taxi Service 


Compliments of 


Office: 207 Lafayette Boulevard 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 
Specialize in long distance trips 


Phone: ESsex 3-7575 


Service 



Store 





A COMPLETE DRUG STORE SERVICE 


924 Caroline St. 


Phone ES 3-7041 
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Cinderella 

Beauty Salon 

LILLIAN NEBELING 
Operators : 

Bamelle Bailey. Mary Lou Sheppard, 
Elsie Owens 
1004 Prince Edward St. 
Fredericksburg-, Va. 

Phone: ES 3-7111 


Coral Court Motel 

RT. 1 BY-PASS 

Convenient to Howard Johnson’s 
Restaurant 

& Mary Washington College 
ES sex 3-5961 


COMPLIMENTS OF 

Shannon School of Aeronautics , Inc. 

FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 



Flight Instruction — Air Taxi — Snack Bar 


SHANNON AIRPORT - Phone ES 3-4431 


F redericksburg 
Country Club 

Rts. 17 & 2 
Compliments of 

MISS CORA MALCOLM, Mgr. 
ES 3-8781 


Princess Anne Ten Pin 

Nursery Facilities — Snack Bar 
Air Conditioned — Free Parking 
24 Automatic Pin Setters 

“Fredericksburg’s Bowling Show Place” 
1917 Princess Anne St. ESsex 3-1700 
Fredericksburg 
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Carolyn’ s 
Beauty Salon 

Phone ES 3-8540 

814 William St. 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


Farmers & Merchants 

Compliments of 

State Bank 

Fredericksburg, Virginia Pitt’s Theaters 

FULL SERVICE BANK 

Member F.D.I.C. FREDERICKSBURG. VA. 

Member Federal Reserve System 


Flowers for all Occasions 
Phone ESsex 3-6110 



Richard D. Ross, Owner 

324 William Street 
Fredericksburg, Va. 
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Compliments or 


R & S Snack Bar 

Fountain Service 
Sandwiches 

Powhatan St. at the By-Pass 
Curb Service 


Howard Johnson's 

A Landmark for Hungry Americans 


The National Bank 
Of Fredericksburg 

Fredericksburg, Virginia 
“SECURITY & SERVICE SINCE 1865” 
Walk-In Windows — Drive-In Windows 
PARKING FACILITIES 
Member F.D.I.C. 


Compliments of 

C alleys 

“YOUR MADEMOISELLE STORE” 
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We Furnished Your 
Class Rings 

Ulman’s 

Lifetime Jewelry 

903 Caroline Street 


The Cellar Door 

LOBSTER TAILS, CHARCOAL 
STEAKS 

Bring Dates 

Charles and William Streets 


Fredericksburg, Virginia 


ES 3-1714 


By-Pass Cities Service 

Powhatan and Augustine Streets 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 
ESsex 3-9897 


Campus Photographs 

G&h*Uf STUDIOS 

Phone ES 3-4567 

FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA 
Corner William & Princess Anne Sts. 
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